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THE COLLECTOR 



THAT 1804 DOLLAR 



THE most mysterious and tantalizing coin known to numis- 
matists is the 1804 dollar. It is continually being "dis- 
covered " by lucky collectors, and only lately/ it came to the 
front again through the medium of the following paragraph, 
which has been quoted all over the country. 

" The missing dollar of 1804 is said to have turned up. In that 
year but four silver dollars were coined. The whereabouts of three of 
these have long been known to coin collectors, but the fourth has 
been missing. Dr. Edward Walthier of St. Paul, Minn., is now ad- 
vertised to have found the long lost piece in the possession of an aged 
Norwegian living in the Southern part of the State, who had kept the 
piece in the depths of a stocking for many years. The doctor paid 
$150 for the dollar. It is quoted in coin catalogues at $800. " 

.. There is about as much false information published to the 
world in the above as is possible in so few lines, writes F. G. M., 
in the Meriden, Conn. Republican. It is time some one who knows, 
should correct these statements and let the public know the 
facts about the celebrated 1804 dollar. It is true there is some 
difficulty in obtaining the facts, and some obscurity as to the 
number of these dollars that have been minted. The article 
above says that only four of the dollars were struck in that year. 
There were none struck. The die was undoubtedly made for a 
dollar of 1804, but none were issued. 

The die for the half dollar of the same year was made, but who 
ever saw a half dollar of 1804? We know the die was manu- 
factured, for the next year an 1805 half dollar was struck which 
plainly shows the four under the five. To go back to the 1804 
dollar; I have a record of ten of these dollars, of undoubted 
genuineness, and names of the owners and place of residence can 
be furnished. So much for the story published above. Perhaps 
the readers of this paper would like some of the facts connected 
with the issue of this dollar. It was probably first struck about 
1840. 

The mint at Philadelphia has one of the first, and a Mr. Stick- 
ney, of Salem, Mass., had influence enough to have one struck 
for his collection. He gave the mint in exchange rare and 
valuable colonial coins. Mr. Stickney is now between eighty and 
ninety years old, and the probability is strong that his specimens 



may be soon on the market. Other well known collectors also 
obtained the dollar for their cabinets. Later some of the mint 
workmen, unbeknown to the authorities, so it is said, surrepti- 
tiously struck off a few more ; how many is not certainly known. 
When this came to the ears of the authorities strenuous efforts 
were made to reach and call them in. A few were found, but the 
problem still remains as to how many may yet come to light. 
The original dies were destroyed in 1869. One dollar was found 
in 1884 in Germany, and was sold the next year for $1,000. 

Prices for this dollar have ranged all the way from $400 to 
$1,200. No counterfeit dies of the 1804 dollar were ever made, 
but many electrotypes and altered dates are in the hands of col- 
lectors and dealers of old coins. The writer has examined prob- 
ably a hundred of these spurious dollars. Many collectors know 
that their specimens are not genuine, but they allow their friends, 
who are not posted, to believe they are genuine. The late John 
T. Raymond was led to purchase one of this kind some years 
ago in Chicago, for which he paid $300. A short time since, 
when his collection was sold, it brought $5.60, and this because it 
had once belonged to the famous actor, and not because it was 
worth anything like that sum. 

If the truth could be known, the strong probability is that the 
dollar found by Dr. Edward Walthier, of St. Paul, in the hands 
of the " aged Norwegian " would belong to the same category as 
the Raymond dollar. Two years ago in the city of Meriden, 
a showman offered for my inspection and purchase an 1804 dol- 
lar. He was not sure of its genuineness, but knew if it was, it 
possessed great value. The writer knew at once it was an altered 
date — probably from an 1801 dollar. It was well calculated to de- 
ceive. 

A few months later this identical dollar was found in the hands 
of a man in Burlington, Vt. His statment was that he found it 
in Montreal nearly forty years ago, and he had been the owner 
ever since. Nothing but " impecuniosity " would allow him to 
part with the dollar. A syndicate was being formed to purchase 
it on speculation, but one gentleman would not consummate the 
bargain till the dollar had been submitted to my inspection. 
Being a personal friend the gentleman had to be told all about 
the coin and its history. The Syndicate went to pieces. 



BABBLE OF THE BOULEVARD 



{Special Correspondence of The Collector) 



WHILE the trash that serves to plug the shelves of the bibliophile 
or stock the stalls of the bouquiniste can, as a rule, be ap- 
praised fOr its value as old paper, the intrinsic worth of first editions 
will always find their own level. There is, as far as they themselves 
are concerned, nothing that might justly be termed a high-water 
mark; no price is exorbitant that a collector with an evenly-balanced 
brain is willing to pay, and hence it is only right that many works 
should be adjudged as priceless. When it comes to volumes that are 
entirely unique, the figures at which they are frequently sold, no 
matter how advanced, seem cheap through their very extravagance. 
Last week was knocked down under the auctioneer's hammer 
at Bordeaux, a copy of the original edition of Gustave Flaubert's 
" Madame Bovary " and of " Salammb6." The first- mentioned novel 
brought $70; the other a little oyer $60. Both volumes contained 
autographic dedications setting forth that the author presented them 
to his friend Senard, a former President of the Constituent Assembly 
and a noted lawyer of Rouen. From the hands of Senard the books 
passed into those of M. Bergier, his son-in-law, who was, also a mem- 
ber of the legal profession and who committed suicide at Bordeaux a 
few months ago. At the same sale a copy of " SalammbS " contain- 
ing between its pages a letter signed by Flaubert brought $20. 

* * * 

In that superb intellectual epoch when Victor Hugo was in the full 
maturity of his powers, when Lamartine and Alfred de Musset were 
the poets laureate of France; when Thiers and Guizot were supreme 
in the domain of modern history as Victor Cousin was in that of 
philosophy; when Alexandre Dumas the elder was subjugating 
Europe with his enchanting romances; when Sainte-Beuve and Jules 
Janin were reviving the glories of the essay writers of the eighteenth 
century, and Chateaubriand and Charles Nodier had scarcely ceased 
their labors, there appeared in the world of French letters a man, the 
subtle texture of whose work and the vigorous fibre of whose diction 
stamped him at once master of an art in which others were but strug- 
gling to perfect themselves. The quality of his literary composition, 
the grace and purity of his expression, the excellence of his style and 
the ability of extracting from every-day bourgeois life in a provincial 
village the elements often lacking in the most attractive of romances, 
marked a writer of exceptional skill. From the dusty highways of 



conventionalism, and the tangled underbrush that skirted their mar- 
gins, he led us deep into the peaceful silence of the leafy woods, with 
the breath of nature fresh in our nostrils and the murmur of the 
brooks gurgling in our ears. Far away from the incessant turmoil of 
the Boulevards, with its babel of tongues and rattle of wheels, it was 
here, amid the foliage of the forest, that this literary alchemist found 
the integrents which were afterwards to be resolved into one of the 
most vividly written novels in the French language. The man w'as 
Gustave Flaubert, the novel "Madame Bovary." 

* * * 

" Madame Bovary " appeared first in the Revue de Paris sometime 
during the year 1856. The copy, thanks to the pen of its editor, M. 
Pichat, and the kindly suggestions of Maxime du Camp, was hacked 
and cut almost beyond recognition. Flaubert, who had spent five 
years in writing the book, and days in search of a single word, jvept 
over this act of vandalism. .Yet so great was the intensity of the 
story, that had its very substance been rent and torn again, some- 
thing at least would have remained to claim for its author the tribute 
that was his. Flaubert was a strong admirer of Gautier, but not a 
follower. Just as "Madame Bovary" gave birth to the school of 
realism, so did " Mademoiselle de Maupin " end the then highly popu- 
lar one of romance. True it is that none have handled the dissecting 
knife with such dexterity and precision as the author of " SalammbS," 
for while reality was his theme and passion his text, he dyed them in 
the same tones with which others had painted the ideal. Like Cole- 
ridge,.,he contended that prose, as verse, should have its rhythm. To 
what extent he lived up to his creed those who read him best can 
judge. Joy and sorrow, disappointment and death, have been drawn 
for us by many hands. Vice and intrigue have been pictured in 
deeper hues lhan ever nature knew. We turn from these horrors in 
disgust, and taking up the volume upon which Flaubert spent the 
best years of his life, look into its glittering depths and see no glaring 
distortion, no exaggeration, no extravagance, but. the clear and limpid 

reflection of our own image. 

* * * 

Old uniforms and costumes are commanding good prices in the 
salesrooms of the H6tel Drouot. Recently were sold a complete 
series of military costumes from the time of Louis XIII to 1830, 



